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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

The Academy has lost nine members by death since the last 
report of the Council at the Annual Meeting of May 10, 1905 : — 

Five Resident Fellows : Edward Atkinson, John Bartlett, 
James Mills Peirce, Nathaniel S. Shaler, and Edward S. Wood ; 
one Associate Fellow : Samuel P. Langley ; three Foreign Hono- 
raiy members: Otto Struve, Freiherr von Richthofen, A. von 
Kolliker. Four resident Fellows have resigned ; one Resident 
Fellow has been transferred to Associate Fellowship. 

New members have been elected as follows : — 

Resident Fellows, 12; Associate Fellows, 1 ; Foreign Honorary 
Members, 2. The roll of the Academy now includes 196 Resi- 
dent Fellows, 98 Associate Fellows, and 72 Foreign Honorary 
Members. 

JAMES MUNSON BARNARD. 

Mr. Barnard was born in Boston on the loth of May, 1819, and 
died at his home in Milton on the 10th of September, 1904, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age. His father was Mr. Charles Barnard, a 
highly respected commission merchant in the South American trade, in 
partnership with Mr. Israel Munson. Mr. Barnard was the youngest 
of his three sons. 

As a boy he received his education at the Boston Latin School, but by 
the time that he had completed his studies there, he had already come 
under the shadow which was to cloud a great part of his life. He 
had formed the opinion, which was not without foundation, that he was 
liable to attacks of hereditary insanity, and this had inspired him with a 
profound sympathy for the unhappy company among whom he might 
some day find himself, and with an eager desire to alleviate their burden. 
Instead, then, of going to college, this boy, not yet out of his teens, de- 
termined £o go at once to Europe, to study the institutions for the insane, 
so as to be able to compare them, and the methods adopted in them, 
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with what was doing in this country. In these studies and in travel ho 
spent four or five years, visiting England and the Continent, and finally 
making a somewhat extended cruise in the Levant, in a boat of his own, 
flying the Greek and American flags. He thus saw Greece and some 
parts of Asia Minor and Syria, besides many of the Greek islands. 

On his return home he found that his oldest brother, the Rev. Charles 
Francis Barnard, was engaged in the establishment of the Warren Street 
Chapel for Boys, as part of the work of the Ministry for the Poor which 
had been set on foot by Dr. Tuckerman, and was under the care of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of the Unitarian churches. In the organization 
and conduct of this well-devised and wisely directed charity Mr. James 
Barnard at once took an active part, not only doing his share of the work 
in the Sunday-school, but evening after evening through the week taking 
charge of a large class of boys, acquainting himself with their personal 
needs and ambitions, and encouraging them to better their lives. This 
was when he was between twenty and thirty years of age, — a time of life 
when personal ambitions and social claims might well have engrossed his 
time and attention. As long as he lived he was constantly in the receipt 
of letters coming from men in every part of the country, written in grate- 
ful acknowledgment of these fraternal relations. One of them has since 
his death placed in the Warren Street Chapel a memorial window, be- 
lieving that he owed everything that had made life most valuable to him 
to these wise and seasonable counsels. 

This work was the beginning of the career of active beneficence and un- 
selfish devotion which Mr. Barnard made his chief occupation, and which 
was to continue in many and various fields of usefulness for sixty years. 
He had no liking for business affairs, and cared more about wisely spend- 
ing the means at his command than about increasing them. What con- 
cerned him most was to increase his own knowledge and understanding, 
and then to give his time and attention to such kinds of work as need 
to be done, but can be done only by men who have at command both 
means and leisure, and are minded to devote to it their time and their 
money. 

In pursuance of the first of these ends he presently joined the company 
of young men who, when Mr. Agassiz came to Cambridge, hastened to 
place themselves at his feet and to gain inspiration from his example. 
At a later period he was formally entered as a student in the Lawrence 
Scientific School, and his name appears in the annual catalogues from 
1854, when he was already thirty-five years old, until 1858. He did 
not graduate, his studies having been somewhat eclectic ; but on his 
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finally taking up his connections the corporation bestowed upon him 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts. These years not only greatly 
extended the range of his intellectual interests and gave him opportunities 
which he eagerly embraced of seasonably furthering scientific objects 
which were in need of a helping hand, but brought into his life relations 
of personal friendship and good-will, both with his teachers and with his 
fellow-students, which added greatly to its happiness. 

But after all, it was the world of men rather than the world of things 
that he cared for most, and the establishment of the Social Science 
Association in 1862 aroused in Mr. Barnard warmer sympathies and a 
still greater measure of activity. He became one of its most convinced 
promoters, and for some time, during a vacancy in the secretaryship, 
maintained the office of the Association in Boston, and made it the head- 
quarters of the department committees upon public health and some 
special branches of education. The Association, after his death, put on 
record their appreciation " of his devotion to its social and economical 
interests, and to the extension of its work in education and art, and of 
the importance of the results of his zeal." 

It was probably this work for the Social Science Association which 
disposed him first to take an active part in the establishment of the 
Museum of Fine Arts in 1876, and then to further the policy of fur- 
nishing the public schools with casts and photographs of statues and 
paintings. This idea, which is now generally entertained, and which 
school committees and public libraries rival the publishers in pro- 
moting, Mr. Barnard had already advocated both by precept and by 
example. As early as 1873 he had obtained in London and placed 
in the hall of the Girls' High School a complete set of the casts of 
the Frieze of the Parthenon. 

In recognition of these public services Mr. Barnard was in 1869 
made a member of this Academy, in Class II, Section 3, on the nomina- 
tion of Professor Benjamin Peirce, Dr. Jeffries Wyman, Dr. B. A. 
Gould, and Mr. Alexander Agassiz. This was done, as Mr. Peirce 
wrote to him in informing him of his election, because of "his patriotic 
devotion to the best interests of the country, because he had been the 
strength of the Social Science organization, and because, when anything 
had to be done for science or literature, he was, from the great respect 
in which he was held, and the weight of his influence, the first man 
whose support was sought." 

Meanwhile he did not for a moment forget, and he did not neglect 
the object of his earliest interest. This he now promoted chiefly by 
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procuring the writing and the publication, at his own expense, of 
papers upon mental disease, and especially the means of its prevention. 
These he distributed in large numbers wherever he found that they 
would be of service. In all this he was assisted by the sympathy and 
advice of physicians in charge of hospitals for the insane, both public 
and private. Among these papers the most noticeable, perhaps, are a 
little book upon " Sanity of Mind," written for him by Dr. David F. 
Lincoln, and a brief sketch, by Mr. Francis Tiffany, of the "Life of 
Dr. Philippe Pinel." This was accompanied by a large photograph of 
the celebrated painting by Tony Robert-Fleury, representing Dr. Pinel 
striking the fetters from the inmates of the SalpStriere, which hangs on 
the walls of that hospital. 

At the same time he came to take an increasing interest in the 
subject of jurisprudence, and especially in international law, and in 
the promotion of universal peace. This may have sprung from an 
inherited predisposition, for his father's father, Mr. Samuel Barnard 
of Deerfield, was, a century ago, one of the eminent legal practitioners 
of western Massachusetts, known up and down the Connecticut River by 
the affectionate and by no means disrespectful name of " Lawyer Sam." 
Here also he had papers of value translated and distributed, especially 
from the writings of Grotius, and besides these more important under- 
takings he was constantly in the habit of reprinting and distributing 
anything that he had found specially interesting or that he thought 
would be serviceable to others. 

The modest scale of living which he had adopted, and which was 
entirely in accordance with the simplicity of his personal tastes, made 
it possible for him thus to spend money with considerable freedom. 
Besides making frequent gifts of books on these subjects to public 
libraries, both here and abroad, he accumulated several hundred par- 
ticularly well-chosen volumes upon jurisprudence for his own reading. 
These, by his will, he bequeathed to the Harvard Law School, together 
with a sum of money for the increase of their number. This also 
brought him into personal relations, both abroad and in this country, 
which, in the somewhat secluded life which he habitually led, were a 
constant source of satisfaction. These relations were extended and 
confirmed, from time to time, by brief visits to England and to the 
Continent. He thus made the acquaintance, among others, of Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, of Dr. von Holsendorff in Berlin, and of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, with whom he maintained for a number of years a frequent 
correspondence, and who wrote of him that " he knew of no American 
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of more enlightened opinions or more desirous of using his opportunities 
of diffusing them." 

These activities were interrupted by many years of ill health, but 
their burden was lightened by the care and sympathy which a perfectly 
happy marriage had brought ; and when, during the last half dozen years 
of his life, his strength returned, and there was a renewal of energy, 
his diligence in furthering what had now become his chief interest 
seemed to increase quite to the end. Happily the anxieties which had 
so long haunted him, suddenly, after a long period of depression, finally 
passed away. The clouds that had darkened his sky seemed to vanish. 
He became in his old age light-hearted and almost gay, more animated 
and conversable than he had ever been, and even more active than 
ever in the furthering of all good enterprises, both his own and other 
people's. His last years seemed plainly the happiest and most serene 
of them all. 

It is sufficiently apparent, even from this record, that here was a man 
who strove sedulously and successfully to make the most and the best 
of himself and of his opportunities, and to do the best and most that 
was in his power, not only for his immediate friends, but for mankind. 
It is well that the example of so good a man and so good a citizen 
should not go unrecorded. 

JOHN BARTLETT. 

John Bartlett was elected a Fellow of the Academy in 1892, when 
he was seventy-two years of age. His election was the well-deserved 
recognition by this body of a remarkable career, probably unique in our 
annals and likely to remain unique. It was the career of one who was 
not a trained scholar in any of the sections among which our membership 
is divided, nor a practitioner in any of the learned professions, but a 
man who in the course of an active and successful mercantile life of 
fifty-two years found time to devote to literature in every one of them, 
who was a collector of books with which he enriched a great library, 
and who produced literary studies that should make scholars and laymen 
of every English-speaking country grateful when they hear his name. 

He was born in Plymouth, June 14, 1820, and came of ancestors of 
the oldest New England stock on both sides of the house. He was 
eighth in descent from that Robert Bartlett who, arriving at Plymouth 
in 1623, married Mary (the daughter of Richard Warren, Mayflower, 
1620), whose eldest son, Benjamin, married a granddaughter of Elder 



